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By Hazel B. Girard 


ITHIN THE NEXT YEAR or 

so, no unseen calamities prevent- 

ing, Michigan’s old timers and 
all other interested persons will have 
the privilege of seeing the magnificent 
$50,000 memorial to Wolverine lumber- 
men. 

It will be erected in the Huron Na- 
tional Forest on a slope 200 feet above 
the Au Sable River, where the historic 
Thompson Tote Trail emerges to meet 
this “river of sandy bottom,” as the 
Indians long ago called it—a most ex- 
cellent location for a monument that 
will symbolize those days before yester- 
day when timber was pluto- 
crat in Michigan, when 
Michigan herself was but 
an infant wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes of garnished 
green, cradled in a verdure 
of God-made beauty, and 
caressed by the breezes that 
only this corner of the world 
knows. 

It was a time, they will 
tell you, when courage and 
initiative waxed strong in 
the hearts of nation build- 
ers; when straight- 
backed and sturdy- 
bodied men were as 
much a part of the 
forest primeval as 
the murmuring 
pines and the 
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Olympic maples.. There 
were no weaklings among 
them; every mother’s som 
had red arteries and muscles. 
like steel cables—Herculeam 
men, indeed, for a job that 
was worthy of a Hercules. 

Already, veteran sour- 
doughs are wondering just 
how the monument. will 
look. Will it. depict. the 
brawny lumberjack wielding 
his ax or saw, or the agile river- 
boy mounted on a bedlam of 
master timbers —riding them 
midst a great white wake of 
swirling waters? How big will 
it be? Of what will it be made? 
Can’t the sculptor add a team of 
heavy draft horses to memoria]- 
ize those kindly and toiling, in- 
telligent but dumb, animals that 
played such an integral part im 
the vast lumbering regime? 

These and many other ques- 
tions are but a few of those be- 
ing asked by old timers who 
trekked the tote roads of the 
“days back when.” 

Those lumbering experiences. 
worked two ways with men. 
Either they were sealed into a 
silence like the frozen and ala- 
baster carpet of snow about 
them, or they came out of it 
bubbling with loquacity—like the 
spring freshets themselves. Most 
of the survivors are voluble 
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talkers—rotary and untiring, like the whirlpool Charybdis of 
mythological fame. 

Vastly interesting folk are those seasoned shanty boys. Just 
the mere mention of Red Head Shingle Mill, Potts’ Head- 
quarters, Camp Four, Beattle’s Halfway House, Hayes’ Camp, 
and so on, and they are launched on an orgy of reminiscences 
that only the call to food can possibly interrupt. They have 
maintained an elastic memory throughout the years, a melting 
pot of knowledge-gleaning that has few parallels. 

When the outdoor vistas of the Michigan homeland are con- 
gealed in their silent depths of snow, then it is that the old 
timers reflectively turn back to yesteryear. ‘ 

Beams of radiance, almost rapture, light up their wrinkled 
faces; knees are crossed carelessly; old pipes are filled up and 
touched off ... Tales of the tote roads, the coldest days they 
ever knew, the untimely demise of Harry Bail, log jams 
all peppered with an enthusiastic “By Jox!” here and there. 

A medley of nationalities was represented in those camp 
aggregations: hearty Scotchmen from Kinkarden and Glen- 
garry; Johnny Bulls. with their ingratiating suavity; Canadian 
Irishmen with big feet and good stories; stocky, black-eyed 
Frenchmen; Yankee doodles and Yankee dandies. 

In the wee hours when the firmament overhead was moon- 
blanched and still illuminated with a million golden tapers burn- 
ing ceaselessly upon the universal altar, the boys rolled from 


Courtesy National Lumberman’s Bank, Muskegon. 


The river boys at work (as pictured by the Muskegon artist, 


Victor Casenelli). 
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their bunks. And why not? A lusty-lunged chore boy flung 
open the door of the bunk house and bellowed with resounding 
gusto: “Roll out, boys! Roll out! ’T will soon be daylight and 
the tote road’s so full of snow that daylight can’t git in here. 
Rou out! Ron. soo 52 Out’ 

The shanty cook was a personage of vast importance. In the 
morning he presided over a pancake griddle of pretentious 
volume. A really good cook could flip a pancake with one hand 
and flop a twenty-inch steak with the other. There were 
Paddy McGraw and Beany Stevens, for instance, who juggled 
dapjacks in nearly every “chow emporium” along the Au Sable. 
\s the choppers and sawyers “knew their sawdust,” so Paddy 
nd Beany “knew their onions” and used them aplenty. It is 
uid, too, that they had a special knack of injecting a pinch of 
garlic into the innermost recesses of a pot roast, to give it a 
distinctive and appetizing flavor. 

To have lavished more edible possibilities on. a shanty boy’s 
t ble would have been gross impertinence. And it was none 
». your high-faluting dishes either, by Jox! ’T was real “he 
nian” food that stood the wear and tear of its consumers. 

The boys all had heavy-duty appetites. The instant that 
Paddy or Beany appeared in the doorway, flour sack dishtowel 
n readiness over a shoulder, to give the summons of “Mushay! 
Mushay! Mush....ay!” there was a terriffic scramble for seat- 
They sat down to the spacious family board, braced 
their ample feet securely against the floor, 
and lit into old-fashioned calories in an old- 
fashioned way. 

Man, can’t you see it? Mountains of 
*taters, heaps of fat pork, piles of cabbage 
and pig knuckles; beans and more beans— 
a standing army of them; whole regiments 
of doughnuts, cakes and cookies; and butter- 
milk johnny-cake, yellow as cowslips and 
happy as dandelion blow. They ate pie after 
pie and bushels of warmed-over mush. Then 
there was shanty cake, the supreme delicacy 
of the chuck house—a rich concoction pat- 
terned after a biscuit recipe and baked in a 
mammoth dripping pan. It wasn’t meant to 
be cut, but like sponge cake or bologna, was 
at its best when broken off in hunks.. And a 
generous hunk of shanty cake, dipped into 
a mug of black coffee as you ate along, was 
something hard to beat. By Jox! if it 
wasn't! 

Most of the old timers still require a vigor- 
ous breakfast. For them, life would not be 
worth living if they had to subsist on moa- 
ernistic what-nots. Flap-jacks and sop, pie 
and fried potatoes remain for them the con- 
stituents to a happy morning meal. 

The after-supper period was a time of 
fun and jollification. It was then that the 
gang went from the chuck house to the bunk 
shanty, and the evening’s festivities were on. 
Checkers, euchre, wrestling, stag-dancing and 
singing. Initiation of every newcomer was 
sure to be a signal triumph. The hazing of 
a college frosh has nothing on the serenad- 
ing accorded greenhorn shanty boys. The 
high-hat fellow felt his self-importance 
shrivel to infinitesimal size. He either dis- 
mounted from his pedestal and came down 
on a level’ with the “moss backs” or was 
barraged every time his silhouette darkened 
the doorway—with prune pits, cabbage heads, 
antiquated eggs, pillows, shoe packs, every- 
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thing or anything in sight. Jonah, week-ending in the whale, 
had a picnic compared to the life of a shanty high-hatter. 

Far into the night, winter winds swept the forests and swayed 
the patriarchal trees. Timber wolves bayed like prairie coyotes. 
At times, it was the plaintive call of a lone wolf entreating his 
gray clan for a hunt. Then again—most mournful dirge of a 
wilderness night—came the blood-thirsty call of the pack. Closer 
and ever closer, or farther and farther away, their requiem cries 
made a kind of obligato to the sound of the wind. 

Indoors, the shanty boys pounded their ears and the staccato 
tones of their snoring resounded through the camp. Pack rats, 
fearless and investigative, were up and doing. Trade rats, they 
were sometimes called. They could swap with the camp’s most 
notorious tightwad and beat him at his own game, stealthily 
carrying off his woolen socks and replacing them with splinters 
of Norway kindling. Many a stalwart lumberjack has uttered 
a raucous yelp in the morning when he inserted his foot into a 
shoe pack and found a family of young rodents had taken up 
squatters’ residence there. 

But pack rats, sage pines, stag coats and “chuck that stuck 
to the ribs” are only a few of the indelible memories left over 
from the other days. To the world at large, they are mere 
symbols. But to the shanty boys, they have an intangible, 
tethering something which never leaves them. 

Many of the little narrow-gauge railroads that once mean- 
dered into the wilderness, hauling logs to 
the mills from the more inaccessible camps, 
have been relegated for all time to the yel- 
low pages of history. The names of Pack 
and Woods, Stone and Wells, Smith and 
Alger, and Loud Lumber Company, have 
likewise passed into memory as the dominat- 
ing factors of the lumbering industry in 
Northern Michigan. 

When the colorful pine days were nearing 
a sad termination, some of the more adven- 
turous lumberjacks went west to Washing- 
ton and Oregon. The slaying of the big 
trees had taken a certain hold of them that 
pulled like a magnet. They could not re- 
fuse the challenge of an ax and saw any 
more than a dog can refuse to chase a cat. 
But many of the shanty boys remained in 
Michigan to continue the harvesting of the 
hardwood and hemlock forests. 

It is small wonder that the old timers are 
patiently awaiting the unveiling of a monu- 
ment to be dedicated to them and the tim- 
ber for which Michigan was once synony- 
mous. And how superbly fitting that a spot 
beside the Au Sable should be the site for 
it—the Au Sable that in its springtime hey- 
day looked like a solid river of wood. 

Picture, if you can, this lovely setting, 
where one of Michigan’s fairest rivers, 
dappling and iridescent, flows peacefully on- 
ward, seeming to say: “Why hurry? FEter- 
nity is long. The ocean can wait.” 

Here in this spot close to the sheltering 
arms of the forest and overlooking the 
friendly river, the monument will stand. 

R. G. Shreck, supervisor of the forest, 
maintains utmost vigilance that the dread 
crimson poacher, arch enemy of woodlands 
—fire—shall not lay waste this beloved ref- 
uge of Nature. 

Meanwhile, Robert Aitken, New York 
sculptor who has been commissioned to pro- 
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duce the memorial, works on a model that will best serve as a 
fitting memento of Michigan’s timbered glory. 

And the old timers “carry on.” Some of them are wrinkled 
‘nd bewhiskered, their hands weather-beaten and_toil-worn. 
Perhaps, too, their shoulders are slightly drooped and their 
treed a slow measured beat that bears small semblance to the 
manful strides with which they paced the icy tote roads. But 
their spirit remains the inexhaustible fervor of the seasoned 
sourdough—that dauntless courage and determination to make 
another mile. 

Some of them still shake a wicked fiddle bow. The right 
foot thumps a rhythmic tattoo; the eyes light up with the fire 
of former days. By request, they will sing for you: “Fair Char- 
lotte by the Mountain Side,” “Ole Leather Breeches,” or “The 
Jam on Garry’s Rock’’—and sing with a genuine intonation that 
carries with it the big challenge of the past adventures, the 
ozone of the pine trees and the fellowship of the shanty boys— 
all calling out from those days before yesterday. 

What a subject for a sculptor! What an opportunity, to pack 
into one piece of bronze or stone the whole story of the lum- 
berjack, epic figure of Michigan’s pioneer period. What daring, 
what vigor, what jollity, what love of the wide outdoors, to be 
portrayed! And what a responsibility, to fashion a memorial 
that will preserve forever the greatness of this figure. 

Can intensity like that be put into a monument? 


Courtesy National Lumberman’s Bank, Muskegon. 


Snow made hauling the logs easy in winter. (This 1s from another of 


Casenelli’s pacntings). 
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They are spired, buttressed an] 
often decorated with many-col- 
ored materials. At night they are 
bathed in floods of rainbow-hued 
electric lights which are reflected 
upward from their walls. (Cour- 
tesy Detroit Convention and 
Tourist Bureau.) 
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Restoring 
_ Atstoric | 
Michigan 


Many Colorful t sivicbrasclcn of the Past 


Await Reconstruction 


By Arthur W. Stace 


E WHO TRAVELS for pleasure, for diversion, or for 
education, is drawn to this place or that by some special 
interest or a variety of interests. It may be a scenic in- 

terest, a wonder interest, a curiosity interest, a current life 
interest, a geographic interest, a recreational interest, or an his- 
toric interest. 

He who tours in Michigan with his eyes open and with knowl- 
edge of what there is to see and enjoy will find each and all 
of these in abundance. 

Scenic interest? Look upon Michigan’s waters, its hills, its 
mountains, its valleys, its peninsulas, its islands, its woods, its 
wilds, its rolling fields, its spreading orchards, its far-flung 
views. 

Wonder interest? Visit its Tahquamenon Falls, the sculp- 
tured crags at the Tip o’ th’ Thumb, the Pictured Rocks of Lake 
Superior, Kitch-iti-ki-pi—the “Big Spring,” the ancient natural 
pits and underground river of the northern Huron shore, the 
great locks at the Soo which serve as elevators carrying the 
mighty freighters of the Great Lakes up and down the once 
impassable “leap” of the waters of Lake Superior to the level 
of Lakes Huron and Michigan. 

Current life interest? See its cities, its monster manufactur- 
ing plants, its mines, its oil fields, its quarries, its airports, its 
multifold activities contributing to the welfare of man. 

Historic interest? Witness the reminders found in both pen- 
insulas that Michigan was once the habitation of a 
mysterious, vanished prehistoric people; that it was 
the hunting grounds of warring Indians; that it was 
roamed by the missionaries and explorers of New 
France; that it played its part in the French and 
English conquests of the Northwest; that it was a 
crucial battle-field in the Indian war arising from 
Pontiac’s conspiracy to drive the “‘pale-faces” back 
across the Atlantic; that it saw sanguinary clashes of 
the War of 1812 staged upon its soil; that its indus- 
tries—fur trading, mining, lumbering and manufactur- 
ing—have contributed in major measure to the de- 
velopment not only of the state itself but also of the 
nation. 


Ever since the coming of the automobile—Mich- 
igan’s chief product in this present era—the state has 
been capitalizing these various interests. The auto- 
mobile has furnished an easy means of travel; good 
roads have opened up all nooks and corners of the 
two peninsulas. As a result, the tourist and resort 
industry of Michigan ranks with agriculture in money- 
making importance to the people of the common- 
wealth. Yet the development of this industry is only 
in its beginning. Not one of these interests which 
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attract tourists and which Michigan possesses in extraordi- 
nary plenitude—has been promoted beyond the primary stages 
except here and there in exceptional instances. The “inter- 
est” field is almost virgin in its opportunities for cultivation. 
Particularly is this true in regard to historic interest. 
Michigan has had a dramatic background. Along its varie- 
gated shores, among its islands, and in the interior have been 
enacted in real life events which would furnish thrills for a 


_thousand plays and for ten thousand stirring stories. 


What spectacles the traveler would behold on a tour of the 
peninsulas were he possessed of a magic windshield which 
would reveal to him, as on a movie screen, the things that 
have happened on the spots at which he gazes! What trag- 
edy is hidden behind the mist of years! What romance! 
What high adventure! 

Unfortunately, when the American history which we know 
through our school books was in the making, Michigan. was 
buried in the wilderness or was far away on the border. 
What happened here was outside the knowledge of the con- 
temporaneous world. So we find that Michigan children and 
Michigan men and women know more about what transpired 
in the Colonial states than what transpired in our own lake 
region. The historical interest of the East and of the South is 
well developed, while that of Michigan sleeps in a neglected 
grave, waiting for the day of its resurrection. 

Hence it is that here in Michigan it is: not enough for us 
only to mark our historical spots; we must reproduce our 
historical spots if we would establish their historical interest 
in the public mind and especially in the touring mind. 

We Must Have the Fort Itself 

It is not enough for Michigan to say to the visitor: “Here 
La Salle built a fort as a base for his exploration of the 
Mississippi.” We must, if we would create an appealing, 
popular historical interest, be able to say: “Here is the fort— 
reproduced—that La Salle built in 1679; here he waited for 
Tonty; here he wondered as to the fate of the Griffin, which 
was to return with stores and resources, but which sailed 
away, never to be seen again.” | 

It is not enough to say: “Here is the spot where the 
garrison of Michilimackinac was massacred during the Pon- 
tiac Conspiracy.” We should be able to say: ‘Here is the 
fort—reproduced as it was then—in which the English garri- 
son was massacred in 1763. Here is the post that was the 
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A part of Fort Wilkins, as it looks today, having been converted 


into a State Park. 
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center of the fur-trading industry of the entire Northwest.” 

What Michigan can do along the line of visualizing its 
history is exemplified at Mackinac Island. The charm of this 
resort de luxe, set like a jewel amidst the glinting blue 
waters of the Straits, is made the greater because of the 
atmosphere of tradition and bygone times that is breathed in 
with the clear, invigorating air of the North. 

Perched on the heights above the toy-like village is Fort 
Mackinac dating back to Revoluntionary War days. It has 
flown the British flag at two different periods, and the Stars 
and Stripes at two different periods. All about are remind- 
ers of colorful days of conflict and adventure: the cave, where 
the English trader Henry hid after the massacre of the 
British garrison at Fort Michilimackinac, across the Straits 
at the tip of the Lowers Peninsula; the British landing, where 
the English troops disembarked in the War of 1812; the Old 
Battlefield, where they defeated the American troops and 
captured the island; Fort Holmes at the top of the island; 
the statue of Father Marquette in the park below the fort, 
at a point where once he may have preached to the Indians. 

And in the village still stands the John Jacob Astor House, 
the old trading post, relic of the era in which fur-trading was 
Michigan’s chief industry. | 

Making the Most of Its Appeal 

Mackinac Island is rich in history, and Mackinac Island 

has, for years, been the one resort of Michigan to make the 


most of its historic appeal. Now that the Island is a special . 


Michigan State Park, under the efficient superintendency of 
Frank A. Kenyon, this appeal is intensified by the restoration 
and preservation of the buildings of the old fort and military 
property and by the securing of fitting antiques to add to the 
frontier-time atmosphere. 

The tourist who is capable of dreaming dreams, breathes 
this atmosphere and finds himself floating back through the 
mist of years until he sees the ancient Hurons paddling 
stealthily along the shore in their birch canoes, always fearful 
of invasion by the far-ranging Iroquois; until he sees the com- 
ing of “the black robe chief, the prophet’; until he sees the 
rugged French voyageur venturing into the unknown _ north- 
west; until he sees the red men bringing their bales of furs to 
barter with the traders; until he sees the coming of the English 
to dispossess the French; until he sees the return of Pontiac’s 


In 1923, before the State got 
in its work, the buildings at Fort 
Wilkins were m a sorry condition 
of disrepair (as at the right). 
Now they have their original 
trimness (as above). 
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blood-stained conspirators 
from the massacre at Mich- 
ilimackinac across the now 
peaceful waters; until he sees 
the building of the fort on the 
island by the British, the com- 
ing of the Americans to take 
possession, the return of the 
English and their Indian al- 
lies in overwhelming numbers 
during the War of 1812, their 
victory, the attempts of the 
Americans to recapture the 
island, the return of the 
Americans; until he sees the 
coming of ‘“Walk-on-the- 
Water” and the busy steam- 
boating days, the lumbering 
days on the mainland across 
the way, the desolate cut- 
over days, and now the hope- 
ful recreational days. 


Mackinac Island has seen 
much. It has kept the magic 
charm which enables suc- 
ceeding generations to see 
what it has seen. 


The cross at Cross Village, 
Michigan, a replica of the one 
erected about 1832 by Father 
F. Baraga. The present one 
was erected in 1907. 


Rivaling Mackinac Island 
in the richness of its historical 
background is Michilimack- 
inac State Park at Mackinaw 
City, at the tip of the Lower 
Peninsula. But at Michilimackinac Park there is nothing visual 
to stimulate the historic interest of the spot nor to bring to the 
imagination pictures of the tragic happenings which give it a 
place in American history. 

Here stood the Old Michilimackinac Fort, built by the French 
in 1712 when they moved their mission, military post, and trad- 
ing post across the Straits from St. Ignace, on the Upper Pen- 
insula side. The fort was held by the French until 1760 and was 
taken over by the English in 1761. It was the scene two years 
later, in 1763, of the frightful massacre of the garrison by the 
Ottawas and Chippewas who had joined in Pontiac’s great con- 
spiracy. 

Says Lanman’s “History of Michigan”: 

“At that time the fort at Michilimackinac enclosed an area of 


‘two acres. It was surrounded by pickets of cedar, was situated 


near the water, and when the wind was from the west the waves 
broke against the foot of the stockade. On the bastions there 
were two small pieces of brass cannon, taken some years before 
by a party of Canadians, in an expedition against the trading 
posts of Hudson’s Bay. The 
stockade contained about thirty 
houses of commodious form; also 
a chapel in which mass was said 
regularly by a Jesuit missionary. 
The inhabitants at that time de- 
rived their principal support from 
the Indian traders, who congre- 
gated at that point in their voy- 
ages to and from Montreal. Here 
the furs were collected for trans- 
portation from the upper lakes, 
and the outfits were prepared for 
Lake Michigan, Lake Superior, 
the Mississippi, and the remote 


(Continued on page 26) 
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A Radio Net for Bandits 


men, deep in conversa- 
tion: . To.:.the casual 
visitor they look no 
rougher’ than most of 
the cursing youths 
playing at the pool 
tables or noisily drink- 
ing beer and whisky, 
but the practiced eye of 
a detective would know 
them at once for hard- 
ened criminals. 

The taller of the two, 
a man with a brutal 
Celtic. face, is talking 
rapidly and earnestly to 
his bald, rather stupid- 
looking companion, 
Frequently he _ glances 
about to make sure no 
one is within earshot. 


“I’m tellin’ you, Tom, 
it’s: a pipe,” < he says; 
“We'll have the dough 
in thirty seconds, push 
the teller in the vault 
and be off, all so quick 
‘they won't hardly know 
we been there.” 

“Mebbe so, and mebbe 
not’ so,’ replies Tom, 
shifting uneasily in his 
ramshackle chair. “Yer 
idea sounds jake, as far 
as it goes, but you ain't 
said nothing about that 
new radio station up at 
Lansing. I don’t aim to 
have them dudes on my 
neck as soon we get out 
the door.” 


ous 


Michigan State Police Find It Powerful 
Weapon Against Crime 


LUE WISPS OF SMOKE float lazily 
back and forth in the poorly-venti- 
lated pool room, which serves more 

or less secretly as a blind pig also. Clouds 

of it, disturbed by the movements of vari- 
rough-looking youths 
several tables, curl quickly down and then 
up again, following the players as the 


shadows up front, near the big plate-glass 
window, the proprietor is silently thumb- 
ing his nose at the broad back of. Officer 
OSCAR C. OLANDER- Seven on the opposite sidewalk, to the 

great amusement of a group of admiring 
hoodlums. In the rear of this dingy, ill-lighted room sit two 


> 


\ 


Above—Edward Fridgen at the microphone, broadcasting the news of a crime. 
Below—The radio towers at the headquarters of the Michigan State Police at 


East Lansing. 


between the 


By Chester Dorman Kelly 


“Boloney ! 


“Okay, Jimmy, I’m _ on. 
Don’t forget the last time you spent in stir.” 
“Check, buddy, we’ll pull it tomorrow p. m., just before the 


\ 


Tom—they ain’t got that radio business set up 
right, yet, and anyways, we'll be in Indiana before that teller 
can get out of the vault.” 

Jimmy Gallagher scrutinizes his pal closely, then makes a 
sharp query. 

“Say!” he demands, “are you yellow?” 

Martin rises from his chair with an oath. 

“Are you callin’ me yellow, you big scab?” he shouts fiercely. 
swirl of the wake follows a ship. In the Gallagher shifts his weight, on the edge of the pool table. 

“Sit down, you little runt,” he says easily. “I’m glad to see 
you ain’t yellow. Now this stickup means easy money and a 
good time with them dames we met in Chicago. Are you on?” 
But go easy with that rod of yours. 


bank closes. Now lamp 
this plan I’ve drawn. 
See, here’s the bank, 
and there’s the teller’s 
window. 4.:<.. ef 

The men’s voices trail 
off into whispers as 
they make their prep- 
arations for the bank 
robbery. 


BOUT the middle 
Ae the afternoon, 

October 12, 1930, 
Thom as «Be: Martin; 
thirty-eight, of Chicago, 
and James Gallagher, 
(alias: James Welch, 
Walsh and McGill), 
twenty-eight, of Toledo, 
entered the Porter 
Street branch of the 
Old Merchants Bank 
and Trust Company at 
Battle Creek. 

Several minutes later, 
they had thrust the 
manager, teller and 
three customers of the 
bank into the vault, 
scooped up $2,700 in 
currency and made their 
getaway in a car stolen 
from Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, for the purpose. 
Bystanders jumped into 
another car and pursued 
the bandits to the edge 
of the town, only to 
lose them when the gas 
supply failed. 


a 


the police radio into the 


“missioner Oscar 


‘murderers, proves con- 
-clusively that the radio 


January, 1931 


Immediately, the East Lansing post of the Michigan State 
Police was notified and, within three minutes, every police 
cruiser in the southern portion of the state had received orders 
to cover all roads leading from Battle Creek to Indiana. Four 
hours after the robbery a dozen cars were concentrated in the 
area, each continuously directed by radio. 


Trooper John C. Burke, of the White Pigeon post, was riding 
through Burr Oak. When he stepped into the sheriff's office, 
news of the robbery was just being received over the radio. 
Figuring that the fleeing criminals would most likely attempt 
to get through by way of the Burr Oak road, Burke began to 
patrol it. Soon a rapidly-moving car approached and passed 
him. He wheeled and followed for a short distance, then pulled 
up beside it and ordered the two occupants to stop. Upon his 
asking for their operator’s license, they both drew revolvers and 
killed him. The bandits then resumed their mad race for the 
state line until they came to within a mile and a half of In- 
diana. Here they were forced to abandon the car when it be- 
came overheated, and they fled through the fields on foot, com- 
ing out on another road. 

Trooper Burke’s action in stopping the men,’ while it cost him 
his life, was the means of catching them. It gave the other 
cruisers time to close the net and from the time the abandoned 
car was found it was a matter of moments before Troopers 
Freeman and Wurzburg met the bandits walking down the high- 
way, near Howe, Indiana. The bandits attempted to get away 
but were quickly over- 
powered and disarmed. 


All but about $400 of 
the loot was found in 
the men’s pockets. 


Less than twenty-four 
hours after their stick- 
up, Martin and Gal- 
lagher had been sen- 
tenced to life imprison- 
ment and were on their 
way to the State Prison 
at Jackson. 


OT ONLY WAS 
THIS the first 
robbery of a bank 
in Battle Creek, but it 
signified the entry of 


field of crime preven- 
tion and apprehension. 
The -statien at. ast 
Lansing had been in ex- 
istence less than two 
weeks, and this first 
baptism of fire proved 
it fo be axprice less 
weapon in the hands of 
the State. 


“TI believe,’ 


bd 


said Com- 


Olander, chief of the 
Department of Public 
Safety, “that this bank 
robbery at Battle Creek, 
with the subsequent 
death of Trooper Burke, 
and the capture of the 


and ready for action. 


Sd UW 


Above—A closeup of the transmitter, modern exemplification of the long arm 
of the law. Below—One of the high-powered scout cars, with its crew lined up 
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is invaluable. In this one instance alone, it more than paid for 
itself.” 

The first time the police radio went into action against crooks 
was just four days before the Battle Creek “job”. Here is the 
report of the commanding officer of the Jackson post: 

“From: Lieut. Wm. Hansen, Jackson, 

“To Capt. J. C. Cleghorn, East Lansing, 

“Subject: Radio Apprehension of Criminals. 

“1. On October 8 at 4:15 p. m., this office received a tele- 
phone communication from the sheriff’s department at Ann 
Arbor requesting that we pick up and detain two Negroes in 
a 1929 Hudson coupe, license number 978-233. 

“2. Trooper Hopkins was on duty at this office and he called 
‘Radio’ at East Lansing, requesting them to broadcast the above 
information to Patrol Car 40. The broadcast was heard at Jack- 
son post at 4:21, and the patrol car received it while on patrol 
just outside the city limits of Jackson. 

“3. Patrol Car 40 proceeded to a point on U. S. 12, one mile 
east of Jackson city limits where Troopers Freeman and Beu- 
kema saw the above-described car and occupants proceeding 
in a westerly direction. The officers turned around and caught 
them, placing joe Smith and James Barkdale under arrest on 
a suspicion charge for the Ann Arbor sheriff’s department. 

“4. From the time of the receipt of call from Ann Arbor until 
the time of apprehension, just fifteen minutes elapsed. Consid- 
ering the time that was necessary to call ‘Radio’ and other 
details involved, I con- 
sider this a fair example 
of what alert officers 
and radio transmission 
will be able to accom- 
plish in the apprehen- 
sion of criminals. 


“da WW) 


“Very truly yours, 


“Wm. Hansen, Lieut., 
Commanding De- 
tachment. 


“P. S—To the best of 
my knowledge this is 
the original apprehen- 
sion for this department 
by radio.” 


The major activities 
of the State Police 
radio in catching crim- 
inals, so far, have been 
in the apprehension of 
car thieves. When cars 
are stolen in Lansing, 
the news is telephoned 
to the radio operators, 
the messages sent out, 
and the thieves caught 
before they get to Ann 
Arbor, or sometimes as 
they approach Jackson. 

“We are placing sixty 
AC sets in sheriff’s of- 
fices throughout the 
state,” said Commis- 
sioner Olander. “This 
should be accomplished 
within the next twenty 
days. These sets are 
placed right in the 
offices and, whenever 

(Continued on -page=27) 
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EDITORIAL 


Bring Back Michigan’s Past 
ANY PERSONS THINK of historic things as dry and 


lifeless, uninteresting save to the few who love to pore over 

dusty records and converse by the hour about ‘old times.”’ 
They are wrong. History, properly regarded, is spirited and 
colorful, pecpled with flesh-and-blood characters moving about in 
settings as realistic and appropriate for their particular periods as 
our own environment is for the present. 

Perhaps this is why in late years the historical novel, the 
historical motion picture and the novelized biography have been 
so popular. They may not pay the strictest attention to the 
numerous minutiae of their subjects, but, viewed from the stand- 
point of reconstructing the picture of a former time, they may 
fairly be said to be actually complete and accurate. 

Michigan residents have been realizing, within the last few 
years, that the scenes and events in the history of their own state 
are as fascinating as any on the North American continent. While 
the states of the East may look back to the doings of the Colonial 
period, Michigan may turn to its background of Indian legend and 
adventure, French exploration and settlement, and English and 
American pioneering. They may turn, also, to the romance of the 
lumber industry, the mining industry, the Great Lakes shipping 
industry, and, more recently, the automobile industry. 

Therefore it is fitting that Michigan should take up with 
enthusiasm and vigor the movement for restoring historic things, 
as described by Arthur W. Stace and Hazel B. Girard on other 
pages in this issue. That this movement in the near future will 
take a definite turn is to be seen in the announcement of Mr. B. 
Frank Emery, of Detroit, formerly State Park superintendent at 
Mackinac Island and now director of public relations for the 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company, that a “Michigan Old Forts 
and Historic Memorial Association’’ will soon be formed. 

Think what an interesting state Michigan will be, both for its 
own residents and its tourist visitors, when it is dotted with these 
reconstructed bits of the past—_from the museum Henry Ford is 
building at Dearborn, all the way up and across the state, to Fort 
Wilkins, at the tip of the Keweenaw Peninsula. Without lessening 
the zest for present-day action and achievement or the anticipation 
of accomplishment in the future, these reminders of the past will 
immensely enrich the lives of everyone coming in contact with 
them. They will open up, as it were, a new dimension and pro- 
vide a new and absorbing source of contact with human experiences 
that, no matter how dissimilar on the surface from our own, are 
yet strangely parallel in their fundamental aspects. 


i 
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Brucker Peers Ahead 


And He Sees a Splendid F uture 
for Michigan 


By Fred W. Henshaw 


A § feet IS MICHIGAN going to be ten years from now, 


twenty years from now, fifty years from now? 


Already it is acknowledged as one of the leading states 


of the Union, in resources, industry, 
wealth, scenery, and the number 
and progressiveness of its people. 
But what of its future? 

Wilber M. Brucker, newly inaug- 
urated Governor, was asked to de- 
scribe the Michigan of tomorrow as 
he pictures it—for, being the young- 
est chief executive the state has had 
in many years, his viewpoint is nat- 
urally that of one who looks ahead 
rather than back. 

“In the first place, Michigan’s 
economic development will far ex- 
ceed anything we have yet seen,” 
replied Mr. Brucker. “The manu- 
facturing industries centering in the 
lower part of the state will con- 
tinue to grow and attract others of 
like nature. This is inevitable be- 
cause of the strategic location of 
the state—with copper and iron 
available from its own Upper Pen- 
insula, plenty of coal and oil avail- 
able in Michigan and nearby to the 
south, and the Great Lakes making 
possible the cheapest transportation 
in the world; with Detroit and 
Chicago, two of the nation’s largest 
cities, situated on either flank; and 
with 40,000,000 people living within 
a radius of a few hundred miles. 

“The perfecting of the highway 
system of the state will contribute 
greatly to the efficiency of indus- 
trial operations by facilitating inter- 
city movements, such as the ship- 
ments of automobile bodies now so extensively carried on. 

“Another factor which is bound to have a tremendous in- 
fluence is the St. Lawrence Waterway. Even though years have 
elapsed since this was first proposed and years more may pass 
by before it is a reality, it is certain to come because it is 
economically sound. And when it does, no area will benefit 
more from it than Michigan, with the Great Lakes made ac- 
cessible to ocean-going vessels. 

“Some industries now in their infancy in Michigan will grow 
to giant size. One of these is the manufacture of aircraft, in 
which Michigan is already important. Another is the steel in- 
dustry, which is rapidly becoming established in the southeast 
portion of the state. The enormous use of steel in the manu- 
facture of automobiles is the primary reason for this, but the 
availability of steel manufactured within the state’s borders will 
inevitably give rise to much other manufacturing. 


GOV. WILBER M. BRUCKER 


“All these factors taken together will not only make Detroit 
even more important than it is now, but also contribute to the 
prosperity of the outstate cities. Michigan will be like Massa- 
chusetts, with a number of cities of 
100,000 population and up. 

“The tourist and resort industry, 
in my opinion, will become stupen- 
dous and will attain a stature that 
is far beyond what most people 
visualize now. Michigan’s 1,700 
miles of shore line. on the Great 
Lakes and its thousands of inland 
lakes and streams, with millions of 
acres of wild land, make it an ideal 
area for both summer and winter 
vacationing. There are many points 
of unusual interest and these will 
become increasingly popular. 

“The farmers of Michigan will 
benefit from both the industrial and 
the tourist development. More and 
more, as time passes, they will find 
it most profitable to produce for 
the home market. This applies 
especially to fruit, vegetables, dairy 
products, poultry products, potatoes, 
livestock and other similar com- 
modities.” 

Mr. Brucker envisioned further 
a physical transformation of the 
state growing out of this increased 
prosperity. 

“The people will supplement Na- 
ture’s wonderful heritage of beauty 
with a handiwork of their own,” 
he continued. “They will eliminate 
the ugliness we see now—the un- 
sightly rubbish heaps, tumble-down 
buildings, signs and billboards out 
of place, and the thick pall of 
smoke that hangs over some:of the cities. There will come an 
increase of attractive homes, lawns, gardens, the landscaping of 
roadsides and river banks, even the beautifying of factories. 
Buildings in the business districts of our cities will be of a 
harmonious size and architecture, rather than a mere hodge- 
podge. Parks and playgrounds will be multiplied. 

“An awakened public consciousness will bring about real 
conservation and restoration of our resources—particularly our 
forests and wild life. I look for a greatly increased interest in 
intellectual and cultural things—in art, music and dramatics. 
But perhaps the most worth-while improvement will be the 
growth of the co-operative spirit among the people. Groups 
which now seem to be hopelessly at variance will come to un- 
derstand each other better and will find it possible to work in 
harmony for common ends. It is this growing co-operative 
spirit upon which I am relying for Michigan’s future progress.” 
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Mapping Isle Royale by Air 


Adventures, Humor and Thrills Gave Zest to This 
Unusual Expedition 


By Talbert Abrams 


President, Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation 


fll otoreene emigre rics, 
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NTIL 1930, Isle Royale 

has remained practi- 

cally unmapped, except 
for a Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Only meager out- 
lines of the interior have 
been available and_ these 
have been found to be only 
partially accurate. The island 
has never been platted, to 
say nothing of agricultural 
development, and it is still 
a wild and rocky playground 
for moose and _ occasional 
summer visitors. 


Two years ago the Mich- 
igan State Legislature ap- 
propriated $15,000 for the 
purpose of making a survey 
of the island in order to determine its full geological value and 
recreational possibilities. It has been proposed by various groups 
as a National Park and interest in the island has been widespread. 
Therefore, it was essential that both the State and Federal gov- 
ernments should procure accurate maps. 

We were awarded the contract for an Aerial Photographic 
Survey of Isle Royale by competitive bidding and on July 31, 
1930, I proceeded alone in a Ryan land monoplane, sister ship 
to Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis,’ from Lansing to St. Ignace, 
where I landed and spent the night. I was joined there by my 
pilot on the expedition, Bud Hammond, who handled the con- 
trols on every flight to the island. We left St. Ignace together 
about noon the next day, and after two and one-half hours in 
the air, landed at Houghton. Here we proceeded to make our 
permanent headquarters for the job. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. W. O. Hotchkiss, president of 


Above—Talbert Abrams, with his plane and camera. 
of one of the mland lakes on Isle Royale. 


\ 


3 Via 


the Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology, we ob- 
tained the use of a dark 
room and photographic lab- 
oratory at the college. This 
was a big help to us, for in 
the laboratory it was pos- 
sible to develop pictures at 
the end of each day’s flight 
and to mark our progress. 


At the outset, we thought 
that we would be able to 
land the plane on the beach, 
or at least in some clearing 
in the interior of Isle Royale. 
Engineers and_ geologists 
who had been to Isle Royale 
told us before we took the 
contract that landing on the 
island was impossible, but we could hardly believe that. Until 
we had made our first trip to the island, flying alone across 
Lake Superior, sixty miles off the Keweenaw Peninsula, we did 
not know how tough a job we had really contracted. On our 
first trip we kept a weather eye open for possible landing fields. 
We soon discovered that the beach was composed of rocks and 
boulders and that the interior was heavily timbered. We had 
considerable trouble with our motor on this first trip, due to 
our inability to adjust it correctly for the cold and rarefied 
atmosphere at 12,000 feet, which caused our motor to miss con- 
siderably and even with this handicap and the fear that the 
motor might quit and let us down, we proceeded with our work, 
mapping 110 linear miles of the island. Then we returned again 
across Lake Superior, with the airman’s prayer, “O Lord, keep 
that motor running.” 


Below—A view 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Michigan Homes ana Gardens 


The Garden Club Movement Has Become An Important 
Factor in [his State 


By E. Genevieve Gillette 


of all the various “movements” in the 

United States these last few years 
surely is the “garden club movement.” To 
say that it has, this early in its life, made 
any marked or revolutionary changes in the 
American mode of living, would, perhaps, be 
stretching one’s common sense towards the 
limit. But to ignore it or to belittle its re- 
markable advance thus far, would be just 
as much lacking in vision and forethought. 
Other “movements,’ hung upon far greater 
themes, may have died lonely deaths in dark 
corners, but the “garden club movement” 
seems intent not only on taking root in our 
soil but on growing. 

Just what lies behind all this increasing 
garden enthusiasm is yet rather hazy. Lord 
Bacon made some fine phrases once about 
“a people coming to build stately sooner 
than to garden finely, as though gardening 
were somehow the greater perfection.” Per- 
haps Lord Bacon was right. Perhaps America and Americans 
have been thus far so much engrossed in properly housing 
themselves they have had no time yet to be garden-minded. Let 
us hope, at any rate, that that is the way of it and that as the 
years go on America will become known at home and abroad 
as a land full of flower-loving folk quite content in a great 
realm of beauty. 

Who formed the first garden club or where, probably none 
can tell us. Very likely some brave pioneer woman, tired from 
her day’s spinning, went over to her nearest neighbors in the 
cool of summer evening and there in admiration of the trumpet 
vine over the door, came upon the idea. However it was, we 
know these first garden 
club people must have 
been pioneers. Whether 
they dwelt in country or 
city, we know they must 
have spoken a_ strange 
language in a_ strange 
land. They may not have 
had any notions about 
Program Committee Year 
Books and it is sure there 
were no fancy letter- 
heads, but they left with 
later generations a bud- 
ding enthusiasm to pre- 
serve a fine ideal. 

Probably the best way . 
to measure the growth of 
any movement is to ex- 
amine the fruit it bears. 
One of the outstanding 
products of garden en- 
thusiasm is flower shows 


, ease THE MOST INTERESTING 


MRS. DEXTER M. FERRY, JR. 


A group of women who have been prominent in the Michigan branch of 


the Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association. 
John McKinney, of Ithaca; and Mrs. John Robson, Mrs. H. M. Crooks, 
Mrs. E. A. McLean, and Mrs. W. A. Bahlke, all of Alma. 


and the history of flower shows in the United 
States reads like a fairy tale. Starting back 
in New York and Boston with the early 
shows put on by florist’s clubs or horticul- 
tural societies, flower shows have run the 
gauntlet of every variety and kind. They 
have been staged as commercial ventures or 
as community projects. They have been held 
in all conceivable places, from bank lobbies 
and automobile salesrooms to great conven- 
tion halls. School auditoriums and gym- 
nasiums have very often had such honors. 
And the homely equipment, from the saw- 
horses under the table tops to the milk bottle 
holding the prize gladioli, has become just 
a part of the story that can not soon be for- 
gotten. The end, to the flower lover, some- 
how justifies the means. He is not selfish 
with the beauty of his creations. Queerly 
enough, like the small boy with his Christ- 
mas toy, he must show off his newly-acquired 
treasure; if thereby he can create in his 
friend a similar interest in flowers, he is quite -content. 

Great flower shows in great centers of population have done 
much to train people into an appreciation of fine flowers, and 
tc educate those who were interested in flowers. People have 
traveled many miles (and even many hundred miles) to walk 
through aisles of blossoms, where were collected the finest to 
be found. But the flower shows that perhaps have been most 
effective have been the little ones in the little towns. These 
little shows tell you there are many gardens tucked away some- 
where behind the quiet houses and that in the cool of evening 
someone has tended his blossoms. They tell you that Americans 
are rooted to their earth and that as time goes on, all America 
will be more beautiful 
and lovely. For every 
bloom that gets to the 
small-town flower show, 
hundreds more have 
stayed home in the gar- 
den. Suppose we could 
estimate the good that is 
done by the garden lover 
who makes a flower show 
in his very own garden! 

What have flower 
shows to do with garden 
clubs, I hear you say? 
Well! Almost nothing, ex- 
cept the fact that people 
who love flowers and who 
grow flowers, are prone 
to talk about them. They 
want to talk about them 
to their neighbor or the 
passerby. They want to 
give away some roots or 
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slips to grow in some other garden and they want, so very 
badly, to exchange their gardening experiences. So they get 
together and organize, with officers and everything. They have 
a constitution and by-laws and then a program committee. 
Someone gets up a paper and then they go to see someone’s 
garden. And the first thing you know they demand outside 
speakers with much, much wisdom indeed! Meanwhile, the 
smoke denotes some fire, for next year someone will try peat 
moss or hybrid delphiniums. 

What about garden clubs in Michigan? There are scores of 
them—organized and unorganized. Which ones do the most 
good hardly anyone 
knows and hardly any- 
one cares. Perhaps the 
organized ones by the 
very fact of their organ- 
ization can be given more 
credit, because there is 
something tangible to 
which the credit may be 
attached. They are very 
active in many _ ways. 
They give out seeds to 
children in the schools. 
They arrange flower fes- 
tivals. They decorate th> 
town parks and keep up 
the cemeteries. In _ fact 
they do anything that 
comes to mind that needs 
to be done. In Dearborn I am told they buy the trash cans. 

Grand Rapids has garden clubs. So have Battle Creek and 
Kalamazoo. Ann Arbor and Lansing have two or three apiece. 
Midland has a big one to which everyone in the town must 
belong and other upstate cities can no longer be left out of 
the picture. Benton Harbor has its Blossom Time festival, 
which while not a garden club project helps in its particular 
way, and Detroit has a flower show which usually draws ex- 
hibits from outside the state. Certainly Michigan is by no 
means behind in the floral procession. 

Perhaps the oldest garden club in the state is the Garden 
Club of Michigan, an organization of Grosse Pointe women, 
forming a branch of the Garden Club of America. The mem- 
bers of this club have long been conducting tulip shows, ar- 
ranging educational exhibits at the State Fair and elsewhere, 
working for conservation and contributing money to needy proj- 
ects. Last spring they generously opened their garden to the 
garden-loving public and gave a never-to-be forgotten treat 
to all of those fortunate enough to attend. 

Another of the older garden clubs is the Detroit Club, with 
about two hundred members, of which Mrs. George Caron has 
long been president. This 
club yearly has a very 
interesting program of 
interesting speakers. The 
Home and School Gar- 
dening Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club, 
of Detroit, has for many 
years done notable work 
among Detroit school 
children. It is through 
their patience and _ per- 
sistence that some $20,000 
is annually appropriated 
for the garden division oi 
the Department of Recre- 
ation. Through the ac- 


Attractive table arrangements, designed for economy, have been shown 
by garden clubs at many flower shows. 


Reproduction of serpentine wall at University of Virginia, exhibited at 
North American Flower Show, by Little Garden Club of Grosse Pointe. 
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tivities of this department several thousand city children are 
instructed every year. 

Among the garden clubs putting on particularly creditable 
flower shows are those at Dearborn, Grosse Ile and Midland. 
Garden clubs of Detroit and its suburbs join in promoting the 
North American Flower Show every March. Ann Arbor gar- 
den clubs have their show in September. Late summer months 
seem to be the accepted time for activities of this kind, al- 
though some clubs hold iris shows in May or rose and peony 
shows in June. 

Many other organizations in Michigan have functions which 
correspond to those of 
the garden clubs proper. 
The American Rose So- 
ciety has many members 
in Michigan, with a 
rather loose nucleus at 
Detroit. The Woman's 
National Farm and Gar- 
den Association, of which 
Mrs. Henry Ford is na- 
tional president, has some 
900 members in Mich- 
igan, divided into several 
Michigan units. Their 
main object is to bring a 
closer understanding be- 
tween the country and 
city women, but in Mich- 
igan, where there is much 
fruit growing and small farming, gardening forms an important 
interest for a large number in this group. 

So it is that in Michigan, as in other states of the Union, the 
garden movement goes on under the impetus of garden clubs. 
New ones are formed every year, sometimes almost every 
month. And if we realize that garden clubs are only the means 
by which the fine end is accomplished, we cannot help saying, 
as some poet said, “Oh, for wood for my fire—so it may be 
very bright!” 

“Now,” you ask, “are the gardens any better because their 
owners belong to Garden Clubs?” 

And my answer is, “In general, yes.” 

Garden club members seem more intent upon doing their 
gardens with a high degree of fineness. They seem to be study- 
ing garden design and the results of their study are most notice- 
able in their gardens. They know about better varieties of 
growing things and have more improved strains of flowers. They 
are acquainted with more species of plants and have a better 
knowledge of plant requirements. They know much about 
fertilizers and soils. They strive for succession of bloom and 
for pleasing color effects. They want vistas and “surprises.” 
They ask for distance and 
subtlety. They have ready 
comprehension of garden 
problems and real appre- 
ciation of their success- 
ful solution. Perhaps—at 
times—they know just 
enough so the _ profes- 
sional can not do them a 
really worth-while job,. 
but often times they real- 
ize this and admit they 
are only seeking and ex- 
perimenting themselves, 
and having all the more 
pleasure for learning as. 
they go. 
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Outdoor Michigan 


Do' Not Waste Pity on the Birds in Winter — 
They Are Warm and Comfortable 


By Jack Van Coevering 


EXT TIME YOU GO out into the January woods and 

tramp foot-deep in the loose snow which the swift winds 

pack into your tracks as fast as you make them, pay a 
bit of attention to the birds of wintertime—for even though 
poets have sung for centuries that the birds go south in 
autumn, there is always a hardy colony of feathered folk which 
braves the fiercest frosts and seems to enjoy the biting winds 
that keep most of us indoors. And you need not waste any 
sympathy on the winter birds, either. As long as their stomachs 
are filled, they are equal to any storm, and if they can find a 
flow of water, they may even laugh merrily in Jack Frost’s 
tace. 

Poets may groan over the deserted woods of wintertime, but 
the knowing outdoorsman smiles tolerantly at these assertions 
of ignorance. He that tramps the lanes and thickets and swamp- 
lands in the dead of winter knows that the birds have not left 
at all. It is true that the summer resorters have gone south. 
But there remain the hardy tribes of “natives” which weather 
any winter. Added to these is an interesting array of northern 
visitors who call our climate mild compared to that of their 
Arctic homes. 

Go into some nearby swale or swamp on a sunny day this 
‘month and see if you are not greeted by snowbirds and blue- 
birds, black-caps and crested titmice, purple finches and winter 
wrens. Keep your eyes open for robins, for there are always 
a few that stay all winter. 
You may go back to your 
friends and truthfully say 
that you saw a robin today 
and spring must be just 
around the corner. It is 
these all-winter robins which 
venture abroad on the warm 
spring days which unknow- 
ing folk view as the early 
arrivals from the South, 
when as a matter of fact, 
they have been with us all 
winter! 

I shall never forget a 
rapid hike along a_ creek 
near my home last winter 
on an afternoon when the 
wind threw chill needles into 
my back from the north 
and pelted me with little 
icicles from every other di- 
rection. I little expected to 
see any bird abroad on such 
a day. But a brilliant cardi- 
mal screamed defiance to the weather, and from across the 
creek, his mate whistled back: wheo-wheo-wheo! A _ little 
farther along, the downy woodpeckers were drumming on the 
_ protected sides of the tree trunks, searching for frozen insect 

‘life in the cracks of the bark. A little band of chickadees swept 
‘past me to the cluster of swamp willows that grows where the 


j 


A bird nest in winter, outlined 
an Nature’s own ermine. 


creek has left its bed and 
wandered into new paths. 
No matter how bitterly 
cold the day may be, you 
cannot but feel the sun- 
shine when you hear the 
song of the chickadee— 
that jolly, carefree mes- 
sage from the little black- 
capped songster. which 
cheers a. whole world. 
Even when the mercury 
is at zero, you may find 
the birds on dress parade. 
The grass may be as 
brittle as spun glass and 
every twig encased in 
ice, but the cardinal gros- 
beak heads his motley 
troop and all along the 
hillsides, every bird in 
the neighborhood shows 
his best paces to whom- 
soever will look. 

Around your home, the ruffian blue jay cries raucously all 
day, stealing tidbits from your feeding tray. But you love him 
for his fine feathers, and forgive him his crow-manners for 
his pretty coat. Titmice and nuthatches should be regular 
visitors to your feeding station, while the downy and _ hairy 
woodpeckers should consume their share of suet. Redheaded 
woodpeckers do not altogether desert us, while the English 
sparrow, pest that he is, arouses our unwarranted sympathy 
because of the weather. 

If you live in the country or in the suburbs, it may be your 
privilege to help the game birds through the winter. Ring- 
necked pheasants fully reward your efforts by displaying their 
gaudy dress, while bobwhite quail, grouse and mayhap even 
prairie chickens may venture to your free food counter if the 
weather be severe enough. Every bird needs its daily ration, 
and particularly in periods when sleet seals up all available 
pockets and seed catkins, the birds may face a bitter predica- 
ment unless man comes to their aid with ready food and gravel 
and water. 

All the birds you see in winter are not true “natives” of 
Michigan. Wheeling above our bare bleak fields, you may 
chance to see great flocks of white and brown birds, blowing 
in with the winter storms like true snowflakes. They are snow 
buntings or snowflakes, which for the most part feed on the 
seeds of various weeds that lift their tops above the snow 
of field and meadow. Great flocks may always be found at the 
State Game Farm near Mason, where they come to share in 
the free feed that is put out for the pheasants. Before the 
snows came, you might have seen them in great flocks on the 
sand dunes that fringe the shores of lake Michigan, wheeling 
above the barren wastes of sand, sweeping over the crests of 


4 goldfinch in his winter plumage. 
Here, he is picking the seed from the 
sunflower head. 
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A Conservation Program 


Future of Michigan’s Outdoor Resources Awaits 


Legislative Action 


By Earl C. Doyle 


Executive Secretary, Michigan Division, Izaak Walton League of America 


ONSERVATION ‘is in the forefront of public business as the 
regular session of the Legislature and the new State Ad- 
ministration get under way. Forest taxation, administration 

of abandoned lands and the problem of township tax income in 
wild-land regions where much land is in public ownership, or idle 
in private ownership, will in all probability receive much consid- 
eration by the state law-makers. The relicted land subject and the 
issues represented in the Collins-Gerhardt case will be reopened, 
along with other water rights matters that have engaged the atten- 
tion of the courts for many years, 
if the proposition is adopted to 
create a special commission, with 
appropriation, to draft a code of 
statutory law on public and pri- 
vate rights in waters. It is pro- 
posed that this code commission 
report to the 1933 Legislature. 
The shooting preserve law will 
furnish occasion for much heated 
debate, and will call forth repre- 
sentations from various organiza- 
tions. It is probably the most 
contentious issue in conservation 
affairs of the day. A _ general 
fishing license bill will be intro- 
duced and this finance measure 
has an indorsement in principle 
in a recent report of the Special 
Tax Commission. Probably the one subject in which the great- 
est number of persons are interested is the revision of the 
schedule of upland game hunting dates. Fish spearing is ex- 
pected to cause much argument, there being a wide divergence 
of opinion on that subject. The proposition to fix a percentage 
or certain sums of hunting license fee income, for purchase of 
game refuges and public hunting grounds, will no doubt be urged 
again during this session by certain sportsman groups. The 
Conservation Department will have a few matters of legislation 
on routine affairs to present, but will not sponsor matters of 
general policy, such as the general fishing license. Commercial 
fishing regulations enacted into law in 1929, in accordance with 
the Great Lakes Code adopted by conferences called by former 


movemeént. 


at the other extreme. 


Governor Green, may be assailed from certain quarters, in which - 


case they will be defended by the Conservation Commission. 


The Izaak Walton League, which has a comprehensive legis- 
lative program, will have a full-time representative through 
Fred K. George, vice-president of the Michigan Division and 
chairman of the legislative committee. The state League or- 
ganization will sponsor a general fishing license bill and a water 
code bill and will defend the shooting preserve law. The legis- 
lative committee will watch all measures put forth on forest 


‘taxation, land policy and finance, with a view to supporting 


present policies of the Conservation Department, which are 
based on land economic considerations. On the strength of its 
two demonstration projects, the state League organization will 
urge incorporation of advanced management methods in State 


‘“There seem to be two sets of ideas with 
which to reason logically about conservation, and 
upon which to argue the merits of public policies. 
Protectionist ideas are oldest in the conservation 
At one extreme are the literal con- 
servationists who take their conserving ‘straight.’ 
So far as growing resources are concerned, the 
conserving implication is just about wrung out of 
the minds of management advocates, who stand 
They think in terms of 
abundance, while the protectionists think in 
terms of depletion prevention.” 


policy. These projects are under the environmental control 
method. One is the inland fishing project in charge of Dr. Carl 
L. Hubbs, of the University of Michigan; the other is in upland 
game development, and is being carried on in Williamston town- 
ship, Ingham county, in co-operation with the farmers of that 
district and various state and national agencies. Most of the 
issues that will be raised over these several conservation mat- 
ters in the Legislature are connected with management propo- 
sitions, as distinguished from protective methods in conserva- 
tion practice. 

Management, as applied to fish, 
game and forestry administra- 
tion, is analogous to agriculture 
in the thoroughness with which 
control over natural factors is 
sought. Conservation from the 


management or land economic 
viewpoint is husbandry that ap- 
plies to streams and lakes, wild 
and marginal lands and waste 
plots in farming regions. Fish, 
game and trees would be pro- 
duced as crops suitable to other- 
wise unproductive areas or as 
additional phases of agronomy. 
Under this system, economic 
factors are accepted whenever 
they are actually present or 
necessary for successful development. For example, eventual 
introduction of paid shooting is contemplated as a way to finance 
upland game management, but sale of fishing privileges is not 
seen as necessary for support of management methods in this 
connection, which can be adequately financed by a general fish- 
ing license income. Nevertheless, stimulation of the tourist and 
resort traffic which already brings the state an enormous income 
is an economic benefit which would be derived by the entire 
commonwealth from this application of the land-economic or 
management idea to inland waters. Management is more a 
matter of technique than of economics, and is in no sense an 
encouragement to “commercialism” of the kind which would 
monopolize privilege and which has threatened to deplete or 
ruin natural resources in the past. Management ideas may 
revolutionize conservation practice, and certainly will exert 
great influence upon public policy as procedure is worked out 
by experimentation and proved workable. Presently the new 
methods are held back as questions are raised of need for such 
extensive developments as management advocates outline. 


Numerous interests clash, combine and regroup in various 
ways over legislative issues, and the introduction of manage- 
ment policies. There is no determined resistance to applica- 
tion of management methods to inland fishing, but violent op- 
position has greeted the introduction of this method in game 
conservation, as shown in connection with the shooting preserve 
law. The strongest defense and the most bitter opposition to 
the preserve law, the principal feature of which is the reward 
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of a longer season and higher bag limits 
in return for management practice, comes 
from within the Izaak Walton League in 
Michigan. Opponents of the measure re- 
fuse to regard this reward as equitable 
or fair, and behold it as a special privilege 
which is somehow denied to the majority 
of hunters. 

There seem to be two sets of ideas with 
which to reason logically about conser- 
vation, and upon which to argue the merits 
of public policies. Protectionist ideas are 
oldest in the conservation movement. At 
one extreme are the literal conservation- 
ists who take their conserving “straight.” 
So far as growing resources are con- 
cerned, the conserving implication is just 
about wrung out of the minds of manage- 
ment advocates who stand at the other 
extreme. They think in terms of abund- 
ance, while the protectionists think in 
terms of depletion prevention. 


Foresee Resources Built Up 


Great achievements in improving the 
natural-growth and scenic resources of 
Michigan as one of the nation’s play- 
grounds are contemplated by the man- 
agement advocates. More and better fish- 
ing and hunting is promised to anglers 
and nimrods, “one-gallus,” et al, with in- 
creased opportunities for other kinds of 
outdoor leisure enjoyment, as a conse- 


quence of developing waste area resources 
into economic assets of one kind or an- 
other for the benefit of the commonwealth. 
Even eventual alleviation of the state’s 
tax problems is seen as possible through 
creation of more varied land uses. 

There is nothing to prove the protec- 
tionist or restriction-of-use method would 
not have been adequate under previous 
conditions to preserve remnants of the 
primitive stock of forests and wild and 
aquatic life, which was what the original 
conservationists had in mind. However, 
extensive use of automobiles made the 
old “conservation” idea inadequate. In- 
roads upon the wild and aquatic life by 
the motoring public stirred many leaders 
of the present management movement to 
develop practice that would get ahead of 
demand. Literal conservation policy has 
actually broken down. A start has ac- 
tually been made toward the management 
direction, but demand is still outstripping 
supply in many respects. Even present 
day stocking methods are designed to 
“prevent depletion” rather than to pro- 
duce abundance. 


Positive Measures Needed 


Originally “conservation” had a totally 
negative meaning, which fitted in well 
with protest and reform movements. The 
whole trend of “protective” policy is nega- 
tive and essentially pessimistic. The man- 
agement conception is positive and opti- 
mistic. Measures of a positive order are 
apparently necessary if conservation prac- 
tice is going to keep pace with the modern 
outdoor recreational movement of the 
motoring public, which is one of the re- 
markable developments of modern times. 
Never in the world’s history has the pop- 
ulation of large cities gone “back to na- 
ture’ as the American city-dwellers have 
been doing during the last few years. 

It is pointed out by certain “optimists” 
among the management advocates, that 
even as Michigan has led in the produc- 
tion of the automobiles which have been 
instrumental in furthering the present-day 
outdoor movement which in turn has 
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altered the whole conservation set-up, this 
state should properly take the lead in 
developing abundant supplies of fish and 
game and in improving forests and scenic 
assets under management technique. Park 
extension, stream purification and sane use 
of expendable resources is obviously a 
part of such a program. 

More than enough fish and game of 
various kinds can be grown annually to 
supply the residents of Michigan with 
fishing and hunting over longer seasons 
and still provide enough to attract a 
greater influx of visiting vacationists. In- 
crease of state income from this source 
which is already in the hundreds of. mil- 
lions of dollars would justify the outlay 
and comprehensive planning that would 
be occasioned. Furthermore, such de- 
velopment will pay its own way, it is 
pointed out, and economic transformations 
which the automobile industry has worked 
over the country generally can extend to 
and work wonders with fish, game and 
forestry development under management 
methods. 

The management advocates in the Izaak 
Walton League declare the only feasible 
way to attain the idealistic objectives of 
the organization is to set about forthwith 
to develop abundant quantities of the 
wild-life and aquatic species which are 
adaptable to management methods. The 
primary League objective is stated in its 
constitution as follows: 

“To develop opportunities for the en- 
joyment of the great out-doors as an es- 
sential part of the character building and 
the spiritual and physical development of 
our people ...” 


League Is a Public Forum 


Injection of realism in this manner to 
attain ideals is resisted by various ele- 
ments, some of which are within the 
League. Competition in policy-making is 
thus promoted. All progress in govern- 
ment or by collective action is a result 
of clashing ideas. Legislation is not al- 
ways compromise. New programs of ac- 
tion may be expected to emerge from this 
sort of competition. An organization en- 
gaged in promoting conservation and out- 
door recreation should serve the public 
interest by being a public forum. 

State League officers, however, are more 
disposed to. silent exposition through 
demonstration projects than to doctrinal 
dispute, though some argument in defense 
of measures and programs is unfortunately 
unavoidable. Under the leadership of H. 
F,. Harper, president of the Michigan 
Division of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, and a member of its national 
executive board, demonstration of the new 
management technique is going forward 
in the inland fisheries project, under di- 
rection of Dr. Carl L. Hubbs, and upon 
the 19,000-acre Williamston area, in 
which the League has the co-operation of 
the Williamston farmers’ association, the 
U. S. Biological Survey, the American 
Game Survey, the State University, Col- 
lege, Departments of Agriculture and 
Conservation, and the Michigan Academy 
of Science. 

Reliance is being placed upon demon- 
stration coupled with clear-cut definition 
of issues. An issue well defined is nearly 
solved, and the more facts that can be 
presented the more rapidly will suitable 
programs be advanced for the benefit of 
all the people of Michigan and other 
states. 
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Outdoor Michigan 
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the dunes in the teeth of the brisk winds 
as if they enjoyed it. 

Then there is the Hudsonian chickadee 
—Eskimo cousin to our own cheery little 
black-cap. While the latter is black and 
gray, the northern chickadee is_ black- 
throated only, as it is slaty-brown and 
a dull rufous brown in its body colors. 
In the northern part of Michigan, he is 
quite common, particularly in severe 
winters. The fluffy, downy plumage of 
the chickadees has much to do with their 
ability to withstand the low temperatures, 
and even the coldest day will find these 
mites active and vociferously hunting for 
their daily stipend of insect eggs and 
frozen larvae. The colder it gets, the 
rounder and fluffier a chickadee seems to 
become—why he does not completely 
freeze his bare and exposed toes is be- 
yond me! But he doesn’t and he thrives 
when the black bear is deep in sleep 
in his winter den. 

There is a great difference in the ap- 
pearance of the same birds winter and 
summer. Go to your museum and search 
out a set of birds, noting carefully tli 
varied seasonal plumage. This may ex- 
plain why you believe birds to have 
disappeared, when as a matter of fact, 
they have merely donned a new coat of 
different colors, and you do not recog- 
nize them. It is true that most gold- 
finches leave Michigan for the winter, 
but there are always some hardy ones 
that remain. Few people recognize them. 
In summer, they are a brilliant yellow, 
and people call them wild canaries. But 
in winter, their brilliance has disappeared: 
a dull gray takes the place of the gay 
color, and only on the breast is there a 
suggestion of the former yellow. 


Builders’ Identity Challenges 


The best time to observe birds’ nests 
is in winter, when you disturb nothing, 
and have the opportunity to learn much. 
High in the tree tops, low in the shrubs, 
and even on the ground you may find 
these nests which even the keenest eye 
among us could not discover last sum- 
mer. Always, a winter nest challenges 
you to guess what species of bird might 
have built it. | 

High in the trees, you may see the 
nests of larger birds—those of the herons 
and eagles, to which their builders will 
return again next spring. Every nest 
is different in makeup, and even within 
a single species of birds, there may be 
a very wide choice of nesting materiais. 
Many species have “specialties” for 
which they show preference. For. in- 
stance, the wren prefers feathers; the 
chipping sparrow, horsehair and _ roots; 
the snow: bunting, fox hair; the worm- 


eating warbler, hickory and chestnut 
catkins. The well-known robin uses 
grass and mud; the Baltimore oriole, 


milkweed bark, horsehair and long moss; 
the humming bird, fern wool and red oak 
leaf down. The study of bird nests is an 
interesting winter hobby. It may be fol- 
lowed without the slightest injury to the 
birds, since the small nests will never 
be used again. Winter, too, offers a 
prime opportunity to get acquainted with 
the birds themselves—there are fewer 
species of them, and you may therefore 
get acquainted with them readily. 
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How » Know te Lake Steamers 


Markings on the Funnels Give the Best 
Key to Their Ownership 


By E. H. Butterfield 


T IS A BOAST of those who dwell along the Great Lakes 
that the tonnage that passes through Detroit’s harbor is as 
great as that entering Liverpool. Each year there is an 

increase in the number of tourists who travel up and down these 
inland seas on steamers or drive along their shores in autos. 
The chief interest of all these tourists is centered in the steamer 
traffic. Freighters of all sorts and types, sizes and colors ply 
up and down and the various characteristics of these craft de- 
light the tourists. When a freighter passes by a lake passenger 
steamer, the people of the latter boat crowd to the rails to see 
the carrier of ore or grain and to read her name. 

Apparently the names of these . 
ships first attract interest. Dur- 
ing the last number of years 
there seems to have been. a 
change in the type of names 
used for steamers. Nowadays 
practically all of the proper 
names’ given to vessels, except 
those of geographic significance, 
are masculine. Years ago there 
were many feminine names, such 
as the “Rhoda Emily,” and there 
were poetic ones, such as the 
ack SrOst ated te. eae 
Light.” Today certain companies 
employ coined names for their 
boats and use a certain uniform- 
ity of name, as for instance the 
final syllable being the same for the names of all boats in a 
fleet. Thus the passenger boats operated by the Canadian Na- 
tional system (known as the Northern Navigation line) have 
names ending in the syllable “-ic,” such as Huronic and Ha- 
nonic. Another company uses the suffix “-doc” and has boats 
with names such as the “Quedoc.” Yet another line has what 
is termed in lake parlance the “poker fleet” with the “Ace,” 
“King,” “Queen,” and so on, for ship names. 


The most colorful detail of a lake ship is usually the com- 
pany flag, but this is not always flown and is frequently diffi- 
cult to see clearly as many of the designs are complicated. At 
night, travelers on the lakes are delighted with the steamship 
company’s emblem on the foremast which lights with the blast 
of the whistle and thus tells the ships it passes in the night to 
which line it belongs. The coupled script initials of the D. & C. 
line are well known to thousands who sail the inland seas and 
believe in the “signs” of the lakes. 


lack of information.” 


The most obvious. device representing the ownership of a boat 
is the coloring or emblem of the smoke stack and yet, peculiarly, 
few people, even those who summer regularly on the shores and 
rivers of these lakes, know more than one or two of the stacks 
or funnels. 

There are several ways of differentiating between these stacks. 
There is the method of having the entire stack a distinctive 
color, as scarlet. Certain stacks have a band at the top of a 
color in contrast with the chief color of the stack, such as the 
black band on the top of the stacks of those steamers owned 


‘‘The most obvious device representing the 
ownership of a boat is the coloring or emblem of 
the smoke stack..... In models and illustrations 
of ancient galleons and ships, the railings and 
sails are often shown gay with emblems. Travel- 
ers on the ocean spend leisurely hours watching 
for distinctive funnels, but the emblematic stacks 
of the Great Lakes vessels are often less widely 
appreciated and many a traveler on these water- 
ways is losing much of interest because of this 


by the Bethlehem Transportation Corporation when the funnel 
itself is a dull yellow. The Pittsburgh Steamship Company’s 
stacks are aluminum topped with a black band, and the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation’s steamers have a scarlet stack with 
a black top. Many lines, as the Cleveland-Cliffs, the Pioneer 
and the Minnesota-Atlantic, have a large letter on the side 
of the stack, usually the stack being black and the letter white. 
However, the first mentioned has a red “C’; while the last has 
a black “M” on a yellow stack. 

Another popular method is to place bands of different pro- 
portions and colors about the stacks. Thus, a red band of 
medium width about the middie 
of a black stack proclaims the 
boat to be the property of the 
Interlake Steamship Company. 
Two aluminum bands, apart from 
each other by a distance greater 
than their own width and on a 
ctack of ore red, indicate Tom- 
linson management. Two nar- 
row aluminum bands bordering 
a red band on a black stack be- 
speak the Boland and Cornelius 


operators. 

Combinations of letters and 
colored bands are also much 
used. There is the black “B” 


on a rich orange band upon a 
black stack. There is also the 
black stack with a green band lined by two narrow white stripes 
and showing a white “S”. Diamond shapes, solid and in outline, 
are frequently seen and similar designs combined with initials 
form the emblems of a number of companies such as the Inland, 
the Kinney and the Valley-Camp. Stars are sometimes seen as 
emblems and there are lines operating on the lakes, though 
more or less local in their routing, that employ such stack 
emblems as an Indian silhouette. Circles are rare as an em- 
blem and squares seem never in evidence. In colors, various 
shades of red and yellow predominate, with black and white or 
aluminum for contrast. One line uses a gold band and one or 
two employ blue or green, but these colors are rarely seen, 
probably because they are usually bordered again with white 
and do not carry well to the eye. 


In models and illustrations of ancient galleons and ships, the 
railings and sails are often shown gay with emblems. Travelers 
on the ocean spend leisurely hours watching for distinctive 
funnels, but the emblematic stacks of the Great Lakes vessels 
are often less widely appreciated and many a traveler on these 
waterways is losing much of interest because of this lack of 
information. 

This suggests a new game that may be played by those who 
visit the parts of Michigan where numbers of the lake vessels, 
in season, are commonly visible at close range. Why not see 
who can guess the identity of ownership of the most boats? The 
prize may be merely the pleasure of increased knowledge of 
the romance of the shipping industry. 
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Courtesy Great Lakes Tran- 
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One of the passenger 
steamers plying the Great - 
Lakes. The stack ts a 
bright red with a black 
band at the top. 
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KEY TO STACK INSIGNIA 


I. Pittsburgh Steamship Company. 
siack with a black band at the top. 

II. Interlake Steamship Co. Black stack with a 
rich red band about halfway down. 

III. G. A. Tomlinson, Operator. Ore-red stack 
with two narrow aluminum bands apart from each 
other by a distance greater than their own width. 

IV. Bethlehem Transportation Corporation. A dull 
yellow stack with a black band at the top. 

V. Canadian Steamship Lines. A bright red stack 
with a black band at the top and a white one directly 
under. 

VI. Great Lakes Transit Corporation. A bright 
red stack with a black band at the top. 

VII. Boland and Cornelius, Operators. A black 
stack with a red band about half way up, this bor- 
dered with two aluminum bands. 

VIII. Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company. A_ black 
stack, on which is a large letter “C”. 


Aluminum 
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Yellow 


KEY TO STACK INSIGNIA (Continued) 
IX. Bradley Transportation Company. A_ black 
stack with a white band in the middle, on which is 
a black letter “L”. 
xX. Canadian Pacific Railway Company. A_ pale - 
yellow stack with a black top. 
XI. Pioneer Steamship Company—Hutchinson and 


-Company, Operators. A black stack with a white let- 


LS ae is (eee 
XII. Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Company, Oper- 


ator. On a yellow stack with a black band at the top, 
a black letter “M”’. 


XIII. Reiss Steamship Company. On a_ black 
stack, a white letter “R”’. 


XIV. Kinney Steamship Company. On a black 
stack, a white diamond with a black center, on which 
is a yellow letter “K’’. 

XV. Paterson Steamship, Ltd. On a black stack, 
a white letter “P”’. 

XVI. Valley Camp Steamship Company. On a 
black stack a scarlet diamond bordered with white. 
On the scarlet, a white “V” and “C” m monogram. 


Rear portion of an iron 
ore carrier tied up to a 
dock. The stack is black 
with a letter “C” om tt. 


Courtesy Cleveland- Cliffs 
Iron Company. 
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Restoring Historic Michigan 
(Continued from page 9) 
Northwest. It contained in 1763 about 


thirty families. The garrison at that time 
was composed of ninety privates, two 
subalterns and the commandant. There 
were then only four English merchants at 
the fort.” 

The State has acquired the land on 
which stood the original stockade. It is 
a part of the park. 

At present it is just a charming pine- 
shaded spot on the shores of the beauti- 
ful Straits—a parking place, a _ picnic 
ground, a tourist camp, Huge freighters 
and passenger steamers, plying between 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron or Lake 
Superior pass by in a never-ending pro- 
cession. Deep-voiced, they hoot their 
names in code at all hours of the day and 
night to the marine observer on shore. 

An attractive place, an _ interesting 
place—but how much more attractive, 
how much more interesting if here stood 
again the old Michilimackinac Fort as it 
stood on that sunny third of June morn- 
ing in 1763, when the Ottawas and Chip- 
pewas gathered for their supposedly in- 
nocent game of ball, when soldiers not 
on duty came out of the fort to watch 
them, when the commandant wagered on 
the Chippewas, when the ball was thrown 
into the stockade, when the Indians 
rushed after it, when they threw off their 
concealing outer garments and revealed 
their hidden scalping knives and toma- 
hawks, when they butchered the garrison 
within the stockade and butchered those 
who had come outside, when they danced 
their horrible dance of victory, when 
they drank the blood of their victims, 
when they turned the fort into a raging 
bonfire. 


Glamour Would Return 


If that stockade stood again—in replica 
—back would come the adventure and the 
romance of those old Indian days, mis- 
sionary days, voyageur days, fur-trading 
days. Back would come the tragedy of 
the English garrison. Back would come 
the glamour of all the changing 167 years 
that have passed since the fort went up 
in flames, a spectacular funeral pyre. 

It would not be such a costly operation 
to reproduce the old fort—either on the 
spot where the original stood or near by. 
And it would pay big dividends in the 
historic interest it would give to the tip 
of the Lower Peninsula, the one-time seat 
of the region known as Michilimackinac. 

Directly across the Straits is an oppor- 
tunity to do the same for St. Ignace. 

Reproduction of the crude buildings of 

the long ago, religious, military, govern- 
mental, trading, would give St. Ignace a 
distinctive historic interest—an interest 
which theoretically it has now but which 
is felt by only an inconsiderable percent- 
age of the tourists who cross the Straits 
at this point on their way to or from the 
Upper Peninsula. 
-_How historical interest can be stimu- 
lated and even created through seeing is 
exemplified in the case of Fort Wilkins, 
away up at the point of the Keweenaw 
Peninsula. 

Who in Michigan, aside from a. few 
well-informed residents of the Upper 
Peninsula and particularly of the Copper 
Country, ever heard of Fort Wilkins be- 
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fore the place was taken into the Michi- 
gan State Park system? 

And now what tourist of the Upper 
Peninsula, who reads his guide books— 
as all wise tourists do—does not know 
Fort Wilkins? And what tourist who has 
gloried in the trip away out to the end 
of the Keweenaw Peninsula, a _ trip 
marked by copper mines, by deserted vil- 
lages, by abandoned shafts, by rugged 
masses of rock, by second-growth wilder- 
ness, by glimpses of wild life, by charming 
hidden lakes—what tourist who makes 
this trip forgets to tell of his visit to 
lonely Fort Wilkins, isolated between 
Lake Fanny Hooe and Lake Superior, 
guarded by a tiny stream which serves 
as a moat, a long forgotten relic of pre- 
Civil War days in Michigan? 


Fort Wilkins Is Transformed 


Fort Wilkins, when the State took it 
over, was a collection of abandoned log 
and frame buildings, twenty-seven in all, 
some fallen into decay. Now it is a re- 
stored fort, with eighteen of its buildings 
solid, substantial, trim, glistening’ in 
whitewash. It is surrounded by a stock- 
ade as in the old days. It has its bar- 
racks, its officer quarters, its magazine, 
its guard house, its parade grounds. One 
can imagine what it looked like when it 
was garrisoned with United States sol- 
diers, needlessly banished to this most 
remote spot in Michigan—except for Isle 
Royale—to guard the state’s new-born 
copper mining industry from _ possible 
Indian depredations. 

Fort Wilkins never figured actively in 
the state’s history, but when one wanders 
within its restored stockade and _ looks 
out over hill-girt Lake Fanny Hooe on 
one side or tossing Lake Superior on the 
other, one feels the touch of closeness 
to the drama, the dangers, the daring, 
and the hardship of pioneer Michigan. 

If restored buildings and barricades of 
the past could do so much for Fort 
Wilkins, how much more could restoration 
or reproduction do for other places that 
figure large in the story of the state? 


Why Not La Salle’s Forts? 


What emotions and what thoughts 


could be aroused, for instance, by tourist 


meditation in a reproduced Fort of the 
Miamis, at the mouth of St. Joseph river! 
The original fort was built there by La 
Salle in November, 1679—100 years be- 
fore the Revolutionary War. It was, 
according to Historian Francis Parkman, 
“a fort of timber on a rising ground at 
the mouth of the river.” Here La Salle 
established a base for his exploration of 
the Mississippi. It was one of a chain of 
forts he proposed to erect to make secure 
the hold of New France upon the terri- 
tory he planned to claim and open up 
in the name of the king, Louis XIV of 
France—a chain extending from Montreal 
to Lake Michigan and thence by the 
Illinois and Mississippi rivers possibly to 
Mexico. 

And what feelings and what impressions 
would come to the tourist visualizing the 
past through a reproduction of that other 
historic fort on the St. Joseph river at 
Niles—Fort St. Joseph! At the place 
where it was built met two ancient main 
highways. One was the water highway 
beteen the Great Lakes and the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Canoes went up the St. 
Joseph river from Lake Michigan to 
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a point between Niles and South Bend. 
From there they were portaged a few 
miles across to the headwaters of the 
Kankakee. They went down the Kan- 
kakee to the Illinois, and thence to the 
Mississippi. It was this route that was 
followed by Father Marquette on his last 
journey. It was this route that La Salle 
traveled on his first trip to the Illinois 
river. 


The other highway—if it could be so 


‘called—was the Indian trail from Detroit 


and Canada across lower Michigan and 


_around the soutltern;end of Lake Michi- 
gan to the regiot® of «Chicago and the 


West. When the white settlers came it 
was called the Redskin Trail. It became 
the route of the old Detroit-Chicago 
stage line. At Niles,,travelers bound west 
decided whether to risk the bumpy stage 
coach trip through the northern Indiana 
dunes and marshes’ or to venture the 
perilous trip on a tiny steamboat down 
the St. Joseph and by lake to Chicago. 
Says Lanman’s “History of Michigan”: 
“In 1721, this post had a mission which 
was protected by a commandant and a 
small garrison. The house of the com- 
mandant, called the fort, was surrounded 
by pickets in the vicinity of three villages 


-—those of the Hurons, Potawatamies, and 


Miamis, converts of the missionaries, who 
were stationed at this point during that 
period.” 


The fort was taken over by the English 
after the British conquest of New France. 
Like Fort Michilimackinac, it was cap- 
tured by the Indians in 1763 during the 
Pontiac Conspiracy and was, too, the 
scene of bloody tragedy. 


A Succession of Flags 


Later, after being restored, it was cap- 
tured by a raiding band'of Spanish troops 
and Indians coming up from St. Louis, 
and for a few days flew the flag of Spain. 
Then, after the War of the Revolution, 
Old Glory went to the top of its flag 
staff. 

At many other places in Michigan 
there are opportunities for the reconstruc- 
tion of old missions, old forts, old trading 
posts, and other reminders of exploration 
days, frontier days, pioneer days. History 
has been made in Michigan; historical 
interest can be established in Michigan. 

Henry Ford is doing a splendid work 
of preserving old Michigan in his exten- 
sive museum at Dearborn. The State has 
set about doing a like work in the lumber 
camp and lumbering museum proposed for 
the Hartwick Pines near Grayling. There 
are countless opportunities along the 
same line, in major or minor degree, 
throughout the two peninsulas. 

Michigan does not lack original his- 
torical background, as demonstrated by 
the markers placed by _ public-spirited 
persons at many points in the state. It 
does not lack examples of what can be 
done in bringing back the past visually 
and spiritually. All it needs is a _ little 
broader enterprise and a little more direct 
effort in the work of restoration and 
reproduction to make Old Michigan stand 
out before the eyes of every resident 
and every visitor so that even he who 
speeds by may catch its appeal and halt, 
or return, to gain from Michigan's story 
entertainment, or knowledge, or inspira- 
tion. 


| 
| 
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A Radio Net for Bandits 


(Continued from page 11) 


the police station is not on the air, there 
is a switch by means of which the sheriff 
can turn off the speaker and yet leave the 
tubes lighted. As soon as the station re- 


sumes broadcasting, a carrier wave is 


sent out by the transmitter, previous to 
sending the next message. This carrier 
wave rings a bell in the receiving set and 


- the sheriff turns the speaker on again. 


The reason for this device is to eliminate 
the annoying noises which come out of 
the speaker when no message is being 
transmitted. This attachment not only 
eliminates the noise but warns of coming 
messages to be received. The principle 
is the same as the ringing of an office 
telephone. Fifty of our automobiles have 
already been equipped with these receiv- 
ing sets.” | 

Any police information about bank rob- 
beries, prison escapes, stolen cars or miss- 
ing persons is immediately broadcast from 
East Lansing and is picked up by the 
sheriff's offices throughout the - state. 
Many police departments in Michigan 
have already installed, or plan to install, 
receiving sets in their offices as well as 
in their cars, and, in several counties, the 
supervisors have authorized as many as 
five sets to be placed in cars. According 
to law, these sets are to be installed by 
the Department of Public Safety, free of 
charge to the users. The latter are re- 
sponsible for their maintenance, however, 
and they remain the property of the 
State. 

Smaller Reserves Needed Now 


“Here is a fact that the general public 
has overlooked,” said Commissioner 
Olander. “In the days before the use of 
radio for police purposes, we always had 
to hold half the total number of our men 
at the East Lansing post during stormy 
weather, as a reserve in case of accidents. 
Emergency calls are especially numerous 
during the winter. Now, however, it is no 
longer necessary to have this reserve. We 
merely radio them to the scene of an ac- 
cident or a crime. The effect of this is 
that it not only doubles the strength of 
our force but enables our officers to ar- 
rive on the scene in less than half the 
time. 

“An example of this is to be found in 
events during the recent foggy weather 
in and around Lansing. A serious acci- 
dent occurred on the road between Lan- 
sing and St. Johns. A farmer telephoned 
the State Police headquarters asking for 
assistance and the message was promptly 
sent out to the cruiser in that vicinity. 
This car proceeded directly to the scene, 
arriving in two and a half minutes, and 
it was possible to take care of the acci- 
dent and have the traffic lines clear, within 
nine and a half minutes from the time of 
the farmer’s call. He couldn’t understand 
how we got there so soon.” 

Whenever a holdup, or any other crime, 
has been committed, citizens should tele- 
phone either the State Police—Lansing 
3121, Radio—or the nearest sheriff’s of- 


fice or police department, asking the lat- 


ter to get in touch with them. Either 
message will receive priority over general 
telephone calls. 

According to an act of the Legislature, 
it is a felony to have a police radio in 
any car, without a permit from the Com- 
missioner of Public Safety. Whoever is 
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found with one in his possession is ar- 
rested, his radio confiscated, and he is 
liable to a long term of imprisonment. 

Bandits can not ordinarily use radios 
in major holdups, for it takes at least two 
days to install one properly in any auto- 
mobile and in most cases they use stolen 
cars, which they later abandon. 

Following is the report for October, the 
first month of operation of the State 
Police radio: 


Total number of messages broadcast ........... 188 
Stolen cars recovered. 11 Car thieves arrested. 9 
Murder reports broad- 

Catt ce sig nu ee eS B PUreate 4 ere 2 
Escaped prisoners .... 10 Captured by radio... 2 
Holdup reports broad- 


CORE 2 OR RRR O° APVORT Bers oO eae 13 
Chicken thefts broad- 

CORE sai eens At TeStOas. ss isaac ae ve 3 
Missing persons 

browdcast oops ers 23) Found © 55s. he bane ees 3 
Persons wanted 

DEOMUCAst =. kes 19 
Cars dispatched ..... 56 


Total of arrests made on information broadcast. 29 


“My men are taking such an interest 
in the work,’ continued Commissioner 
Olander, “that they are working two or 
three hours more every day than they 
would ordinarily. The result is that my 
equipment is rapidly wearing out, the gas 
bills for the work are tremendous and I 
have to reconcile it all with my budget. 
I'll soon be writing with red ink at this 
rate! But, it’s worth it! 

“A new and very important item of in- 
terest to the public is the invention of a 
transmitter that can be carried in either 
an airplane or an automobile. Our chief 
operator, Edward Fridgen, is working on 
it now. The effects of his invention will be 
tremendous. For instance, if one section of 
Michigan becomes snowbound or flooded 
and all communication is cut off, it will 
be possible for us to send this transmitter 
by plane to the stricken area, re-establish 
direct communication, be advised of the 
situation and determine how to provide 
relief. 

“Another case was the prison escape at 
the Ionia State Prison Hospital. We could 
have taken Fridgen’s transmitter to Ionia 
by automobile, set it up in the middle of 
the prison and directed our cruisers from 
there. The escaped men were all within 
a radius of thirty or forty miles for sev- 
eral days, and their capture would have 
been greatly facilitated. As it was, the 
only way we could direct the men was to 
have them telephone in every half hour. 


“Greatest Weapon Against Crime” 


“Radio is the greatest weapon we have 
ever had against crime, and Michigan may 
be proud ot leading the way in using it for 
police purposes. I believe that the efforts 
put forth by police and State officials have 
produced results already that justify the 
expenditure of this money for a State 
Police radio. The fact that criminals 
know we have and are successful in using 
such a powerful instrument against them 
so soon after their crime reduces their 
operations in this state to a minimum, 
and they are rapidly coming to the con- 
clusion that other states which do not 
have such an instrument are more to their 
liking.” 

Governor Wilber M. Brucker, who, as 
Attorney-General of Michigan, fought for 
the establishment of this police weapon 
against crooks, is heartily in favor ot it 
and wishes to strengthen its efficiency 
and add to the equipment and personnel. 

“To my mind the big significance of the 
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State Police radio is its tendency to unify 
the efforts of all the police forces in Mich- 
igan—both State and municipal,” said Mr. 
Brucker. “It is impossible to ride in a 
patrol car and hear the messages telling 
of crimes committed in various parts of 
the state without realizing this. The radio: 
tremendously increases the importance of 
the State Police. We shall undoubtedly 
need a bigger force and more money to 
finance it. But, through it, our battle 
against crime should be a winning one.” 


Mapping Isle Royale by Air 
(Continued from page 17) 


As soon as we landed, I wired for a 
seaplane to be sent up from St. Ignace. 
It arrived the same day and we hopped. 
off again for Isle Royale to make a more 
thorough search for landing places. We 
flew on across Isle Royale and over to 
the Canadian and Minnesota shores, but 
found nothing that a land plane could use. 

Our reconnaissance flight completed, we » 
stayed at Isle Royale overnight, landing 
on the water after chasing moose with 
the seaplane. The moose were a beauti- 
ful sight, standing on the rocks and bath- 
ing in the inland lakes, staring complac- 
ently up at the huge bird in the sky above 
them. Just as the sun disappeared in the 
west, we flew over Belle Isle, a summer 
resort on one of the Amygdaloid group of 
small islands at the east end of the main. 
island. It was the first time any airplane 
had ever landed close to Belle Isle and all 
the people were surprised to see us and. 
gave us a hearty welcome. We were the 
guests of the Scofields for the night. 


Seaplane Used as Escort 


It was impossible to take pictures from 
the seaplane because the pontoons and 
the wires below the fuselage interfered 
with the camera range, so we concluded. 
that we would have to use the land plane 
and have the seaplane accompany it as 
an escort. 

Back at Houghton, the next morning, 
we put the camera in the Ryan and both 
planes set out for the island once more, 
the gas tanks of each filled with enough 
fuel to keep us in the air five and a half 
hours. The seaplane accompanied us on 
twelve trips in all, but it developed engine 
trouble and had to return downstate for 
a new motor. 

While the seaplane and its crew were 
gone, as luck would have it, the nicest 
weather of our whole stay came along. 
Hating to see such sunny days wasted, 
we decided to take a chance with the 
land plane and accordingly set out alone 
on our own hook, making three trips with- 
out any escort. Before leaving, though, 
we made arrangements with the Coast 
Guard Station at the entrance to Portage 
Channel for it to signal our departure and 
return. As we crossed above the light- 
house each morning, three or four thou- 
sand feet high, the coast guardsmen would 
lay out a white target. Then they timed 
us, allowing five and a half hours for the 
flight. As we returned each afternoon, 
they drew in the target, signaling that 
they saw us. If we had not come back, 
they planned to set out in small boats 
and scour Lake Superior looking for us. 

Bud Hammond and I were the only 
ones in the Ryan at any time, he at the 
controls and I wielding the camera. We 
kept a log of each day’s trip, writing notes 
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on the sides of the film boxes and trans- 
ferring them to our log book at night. In 
all, we flew sixteen times across Lake 
Superior, more than sixty hours and a 
total distance of 6,000 miles—twice the 
width of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mapping Isle Royale by air took us 
slightly less than a month, during which 
time we took more than 1,400 pictures. It 
was a very successful expedition. The 
map that will be made from these pictures, 
pieced together and re-photographed, will 
be twenty-four feet long. Several hun- 
dred of the negatives were spoiled by 
static electricity while they were being 
taken. This static was caused by friction 
in the camera, superinduced by our posi- 
tion between two thunderstorms, one over 
Canada, thirty-five miles north of us, and 
the other seventy-five miles south, over 
the American mainland. Although the 
atmosphere surrounding Isle Royale was 
clear at the time, the air was charged 
with electricity which affected some very 
fine shots. In ten years of flying and 
aerial mapping, we have encountered this 
static condition only four times and we 
felt bad about having these pictures 
spoiled, because they had to be taken over 
again. Flying conditions over the region 
were tough enough at their best without 
additional troubles, and we did not relish 
the thought of being over Lake Superior 
one minute longer than necessary. 

On several occasions, we made trips to 
the island on apparently clear days, only 
to find clouds drifting up just as we got 
there. They seemed to be racing to get 
there first. On such days, we cruised 
back and forth over Lake Superior, wait- 
ing for the clouds to break away and leave 
the “field” to us. 

Even with the two planes together, 
things were not always bright and easy. 
We had difficulty in keeping track of 
each other, since we were flying at high 
altitudes and among cloud banks. Some- 
times these cloud banks would separate 
the two planes for many minutes and 
even hours, and twice we had to return 
to Houghton alone, not knowing whether 
our escort had preceded us or was still 
looking for us among the clouds. It turned 
out, both times, that it had returned 
ahead of us and was complacently waiting 
for us at Houghton. All these little things 
add gray hairs to an airman’s head. 


A Narrow Escape 


We had an especially narrow escape 
one day. While the escort was down- 
state getting the new motor, we made the 
trip to the island alone in the Ryan and 
encountered clouds. Being _ especially 
anxious to take some pictures, we flew 
around quite a while, waiting for the 
clouds to drift away, but they seemed 
anchored to the island. Our gas supply 
was running low and clouds began to 
form right under us at an altitude of 
11,000 feet. In a short time the Lake 
Superior region was completely blanketed 
by fog and clouds. We had to take a 
chance. going through them, not knowing 
how close they came to the ground, be- 
cause our gas would not hold out for- 
ever. So Bud tipped the “stick” and down 
we went through 11,000 feet of clouds. 
We dove right into them at a speed of 
100 miles per hour and reached the bot- 
tom rim in thirteen minutes. As _ the 
altimeter reached zero, Bud leveled off 
and we came out of the clouds just fifteen 
feet above the water. We did not know 
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our exact location and flew by compass 
for twenty minutes, covering about thirty 
miles and sighted Eagle Harbor at the 
end of the Keweenaw Peninsula. We were 
fully fifty miles off our course. 

We christened the seaplane “Wet 
Nurse,” because its job was to pull us out 
of the water in case we fell in. The 
members of its crew were known as the 
“wet nurses” in Houghton the rest of the 
month. We also christened the mono- 
plane, giving it a new name each day. On 
the first flight it was the “Gold Digger,” 
because we considered ourselves “the 
forty-niners of 1930,” going prospecting 
for gold in a new way. 

Another day we called the Ryan the 
“Isle Royale Express” and issued round- 
trip tickets to ourselves. A third nick- 
name was “John the Baptist” in honor 


of the Biblical prophet who baptized 
everyone. We christened it the “Copper 
Range,” too, because more money had 


gone into this job than would ever come 
out of it. We heard that was the case 
with the copper industry in this region. 
One morning Bud Hammond named the 
plane “Eleanor” because he said it re- 
minded him of an old girl of his who 
‘Just wasn’t fast enough.” We needed this 
fun to keep our spirits up to the mark. 
Aerial Method an Economy 

The money for this enterprise came 
from the State of Michigan and the Fed- 
eral Government under a_ co-operative 
agreement by which each pays one-halt 
the expense of aerial maps made in Mich- 
igan. In this way the mapping of Isle 
kKoyale cost less than a tenth of what it 
would have cost to go about it in the con- 
ventional manner, on the ground. Both 
Michigan and the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey benefited by pooling their money. 

This was such an unusual job, due to 
the character of the work, and there had 
been such tremendous interest in Isle 
Royale by so many people both in Mich- 
igan and elsewhere, that the original con- 
tract specifically allowed for the disposal 
of copies of the aerial photographs and 
the aerial photographic maps to anyone 
who might want them, contrary to the 
usual practice. 

Too many people think of Isle Royale 
as just another dot on the map, when in 
reality it is forty-five miles long and from 
five to nine and one-half miles wide. The 
actual land area of the island is 240 square 
miles, but to make an aerial map it was 
necessary to cover a territory .of 400 
square miles, due to its many long narrow 
peninsulas, closely adjoining islands, large 
bays and inland lakes. We charted many 
lakes that were unmapped and _ the 
grandeur and beauty of this island wilder- 
ness cannot be described in words; it 
must be seen to be appreciated. The herd 
of moose on Isle Royale, possibly the 
largest within any given area, has been 
variously estimated at from 500 to 5,000. 
No one knows how many there really are. 
However, it is so easy to see them all 
from the air that it would be possible, by 
flying at a low altitude, to systematically 
count the moose. At one time while fly- 
ing with the seaplane over the west end 
ot the island, we discovered twenty-five 
moose out in the lake. There are hun- 
dreds of inland lakes on the _ island, 
some of which have large islands. The 
largest is Siskowit Lake, which is seven 
miles long. The highest hills on the island 
rise 500 feet above Lake Superior. No 
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one lives on Isle Royale through the 
winter, although the three resorts on the 
east end of the island are well populated 
through the summer. A Michigan State 
Conservation Department patrol boat 
cruises around Isle Royale in the summer, 
protecting the interests of Michigan. In 
our flying, we discovered three places on 
the island where pulp wood was being 
cut down and taken away in huge log 
rafts. These facts were reported to the 
patrols. 

Now that Isle Royale, in the middle of 
Lake Superior, has been mapped by the 
use of a land plane, it seems like a night- 
mare. There was no chance to land from 
the time we left Houghton until we re- 


turned, without a sure crack-up on the 


rocks of Isle Royale or in the middle of 
Lake Superior. It is like our remem- 
brance of the World War—we wouldn’t 
give a lot for the experience, but who 
wants another war? We flew so many 
hours without trouble that we began to 
think there was no trouble. Bud told our 
chief mechanic one day if he didn’t keep 
our motor in first class shape and we were 
forced down in Lake Superior, he was 
going to send our ghosts back to haunt 
him the rest of his life. After spending 
a rather sleepless night, our mechanic quit 
and from then on we had to do our own 
mechanical work. It served us right; good 
aviators shouldn’t think in terms of ghosts. 

All of our map photographs were taken 
at an elevation of 12,000 feet above Isle 
Royale—12,608 feet above sea level. Exact 
elevations were determined and main- 
tained by the use of a Paulin system of 
altimeters, which record elevations by 
barometric pressure. The temperature at 
this elevation of more than two miles 
above the earth varied on different days 
from ten below zero to twenty above. 
We usually wear heavy flying suits 
lined with wool on our mapping expedi- 
tions to protect us from the cold, but on all 
trips to Isle Royale we left them at home, 
not caring to try swimming with heavy 
clothes to pull us down. We took along 
life preservers instead. The cabin of the 
Ryan has an exhaust heater installed, but 
even with that we suffered from the cold. 
If the weather report indicated a possible 
chance to map, out we would go across 
cold old Lake Superior and fly over to 
the island, waiting for a break in the 
clouds so we could proceed with our map- 
ping. We didn’t dare miss a chance, be- 
cause the job must be completed by a cer- 
tain date, or we would have to accept a 
cash penalty for the delay. 


Details Clearly Shown 


Each aerial photograph covered a terri- 
tory of approximately three square miles 
and showed in elaborate detail all topo- 
graphical irregularities, every tree, rock 
outcrop, island, lake, river, dock, cottage 
and so on. It is possible under an instru- 
ment we have developed to see and study 
the height of all hills, trees, buildings and 
the depth of water where it is clear and 
bottom can be seen. 

The aerial maps will be used by the 
Geological Survey to make base maps 
and study geological formations; also by 
the Conservation Department, the land 
economic survey, the forest fire prevention 
forces, the United States engineers in 
correcting existing lake surveys, and by 
various individuals who own property on 
Isle Royale. 
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Does your friend 
in Galveston 
know-- 


That Michigan weather, especially in summer, is 
delightful and invigorating >? 


That Michigan produces the world’s finest and speed- 
iest motor boats ? 


That Michigan is building a water front highway 
1,700 miles long > 


That Michigan’s milk supply is one of the cleanest in 
the United States? 


That Michigan produces enough cherries each year to 


make 48,000,000 pies ? 


That Michigan, long ages ago, was the home of 
volcanoes and coral seas? 


All these facts, together with many beautiful and interesting illustrations, 
have’ been published in recent numbers of The Magazine of Michigan. 
Future*issues will be still more interesting. 


Act;today to send THE MAGAZINE OF MICHIGAN to your friends! 


The Magazine of Michigan 


124 W. Grand River Ave., 
East Lansing, Mich. 


You may send The Magazine of Michigan for one year to the following persons, 
and | will send you $1 for each subscription: 
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Just as a ship speeds over the waves to the horizon of accomplishment, so a well- 
engraved illustration drives home your message and-increases your sales. 


We are equipped to make engravings of the finest quality—equally as fine as the 
one above, with which we won first prize recently in a contest sponsored by the 
American Photo-Engravers’ Association; equally as fine, too, as the engravings 
which we have made for The Magazine of Michigan ever since it was established. 


The CAPITAL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, Inc. 


303 EAST MICHIGAN AVENUE 
LANSING, MICH. 


